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For the horse in general (says Stevens) taking their flight towards
the left broke the whole line of the foot, riding over all our battalions.
The Lord Grand Prior's wherein I served was then in Duleek
Lane enclosed with high banks marching ten in rank. The horse
came on so unexpected and with such speed, some firing their
pistols, that we had no time to receive or shun them, but all
supposing them to be the enemy (as indeed they were no better
to us) took to their heels, no officer being able to stop them even
after they were broken and the horse past, though at the time no
enemy near us ... some throwing away their arms and even their
coats and shoes to run the lighter.

And looking at the hills in the rear, he saw them covered with fleeing
men of all regiments.

Of James's own conduct during the battle there is a slight confusion
of evidence. His son Berwick says that he marched towards Slane with
the reinforcements which he drew from the centre, but if that is true it
was the only occasion when he came among his troops, and he certainly
did not, as thirty years before at the Battle of the Dunes, "go where the
fight was hottest"; what was generally believed is that he watched the
battle from the hill of Dunore, about a mile from the river, and made no
attempt to direct it. When the battle appeared to be irretrievably lost,
Lauzun advised James to leave the field, and James rode hard for
Dublin. The story goes that he was met there by Lady Tyrconnel
(Sarah Churchill's sister), that he told her that the Irish had run away,
and that she replied, "But Your Majesty has run still faster". Next
morning early he sent for the Lord Mayor and made a speech in which
he cast the blame of his defeat upon the cowardice of the Irish troops.
His last command as King on his own soil did him more credit: that
Dublin should not be destroyed to prevent it from falling into William's
hands. Then he took horse and rode hard for Waterford; from Water-
ford he proceeded by water to Kinsale, where he found a French frigate
which landed him at Brest. He need not have hurried out of Ireland:
William had no more desire to burden himself with a royal prisoner
than he had had eighteen months earlier, and he was relieved to hear that
James had escaped uninjured; he had had a piteous letter from his wife
begging him to do her father no harm, and he was glad to be able to tell
her that James was safe.

*t
Avaux's prophecy that James would bolt to France at the first check,

but that he would not wish to go without striking a blow, was fulfilled